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speaking anxiety; and (4) significant gender differences 
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The Effects of Praise on Student 
Motivation in the Basic 
Communication Course 1 

B. Scott Titsworth 



Researchers interested in communication education 
have recognized the importance of various student 
characteristics relating to student success in the basic 
communication course. Several researchers have ex- 
plored characteristics and behaviors such as communi- 
cation apprehension (i.e., Beatty, Forst, & Stewart, 
1986; Daly, Vangelisti & Weber, 1995) and student 
study habits (i.e., Carrell and Menzel, 1997) to deter- 
mine how those characteristics relate to cognitive and 
behavioral outcomes for students. A conclusion from 
these research studies is that student characteristics 
are important predictors of student success in the basic 
communication course. This study explores how one 
student characteristic, motivation to learn, is influenced 
by messages of praise from the teacher. 

Student motivation was conceptualized by Brophy 
(1987) as both a state and trait characteristic of stu- 
dents. “The trait of motivation to learn is an enduring 
disposition to strive for content knowledge and skill 



1 An earlier version of this paper was presented during the 
Central States Communication Association Convention, April 1998, 
Chicago, IL, and was awarded the Gustav Friedrich Award for top 
student paper in the Communication Education Division. The author 
wishes to thank William J. Seiler and the anonymous reviewers for 
their suggestions. 
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mastery in learning situations. The state of motivation 
to learn exists when student engagement in a particular 
activity is guided by the intention of acquiring the 
knowledge or mastering the skill that the activity is de- 
signed to teach” (Brophy, 1987, p. 40). Although re- 
search suggested motivation is an important determi- 
nant of student success in the basic course (Beatty et al., 
1986; Carrell & Menzel, 1997), there is little guidance 
for teachers who want to motivate their students to 
learn. 

Most educational theorists seem to agree that stu- 
dent motivation results, in part, from communication 
occurring in the classroom. For instance, Woolfolk 
(1995) explained that motivation is influenced by the 
“warmth” and “enthusiasm” displayed by the teacher 
during interactions with students (p. 456). Similarly, 
Pintrich and Schunk (1996) argued that motivation is 
primarily the result of teacher-student interactions. Al- 
though there are undoubtedly other influences on 
student motivation, there is strong agreement that 
teachers can and do impact student motivation. Ac- 
cordingly, motivation is perhaps one of the most rele- 
vant topics for instructional communication research. 

In fact, the topic of student motivation has received 
a great deal of attention by communication researchers. 
One area of research explored the relationship between 
relational components of messages and student motiva- 
tion. For example, several researchers explored the ef- 
fects of verbal and nonverbal immediacy on students’ 
levels of motivation (see Gorham & Christophel, 1990a; 
Rodriguez, Plax, & Kearney, 1996). Although this re- 
search has consistently found that higher levels of 
immediacy are associated with higher levels of motiva- 
tion, it has failed to account for the relationship between 
message content and student motivation (for a discus- 
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sion of relational versus content aspects of messages, 
see Norton, 1977; Nussbaum & Scott, 1980). 

Other researchers devoted specific attention to mes- 
sage content as a predictor of student motivation. An 
example of this type of research involves the use of be- 
havior alteration techniques (BATs) by teachers. This 
research concluded that student motivation is nega- 
tively associated with coercive behavior alteration tech- 
niques and positively associated with pro-social behav- 
ioral alteration techniques (see Kearney, Plax, Rich- 
mond, & McCroskey, 1985; Plax, Kearney, McCroskey & 
Richmond, 1986; Richmond, 1990). Though this line of 
research can inform basic course instructors about how 
message content relates to student motivation, BATs 
were initially conceived as reactive strategies used by 
teachers to reduce student misbehavior rather than pro- 
active strategies to encourage positive behavior (Kear- 
ney, Plax, Richmond, & McCroskey, 1985; Kearney, 
Plax, Smith, and Sorensen, 1984). For that reason, 
research on BATs offers little practical advice on pro- 
active communication techniques for increasing student 
motivation. 2 



2 Several of the BATs (i.e., deferred reward from behavior, 
immediate reward for behavior, teacher feedback, etc.) identified by 
Kearney, Plax, Richmond and McCroskey (1984) are similar in 
nature to Brophy’s (1981a, 1981b) characterization of praise. 
However, these BATs have been researched as pro-social strategies 
for getting students to cease off-task behavior. This form of 
communication is qualitatively distinct from praise which attempts 
to reinforce positive student behaviors. Moreover, in later articles 
Kearney and Plax (1997) argued that the BATs are conceptually 
distinct from "teacher approval/disapproval rates, teacher use of 
praise/criticism, and other select managerial teacher behaviors 
designed to desist negative student behaviors or reinforce positive 
ones” (p. 96). 
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This study extends previous research by exploring 
the effects of praise on students’ levels of motivation in 
a simulated classroom setting. Brophy (1981a) ex- 
plained that praise “expresses positive teacher affect 
(surprise, delight, excitement) and/or places the stu- 
dent’s behavior in context by giving information about 
its value or its implications about the student’s status” 
(p. 6). From this perspective, praise includes and moves 
beyond immediacy since it influences both content and 
relational components of a message. Praise is also a pro- 
active strategy that is qualitatively distinct from the 
compliance-gaining, cease-and-desist strategies charac- 
terized by BAT research. This study was undertaken as 
a pilot attempt to document the effects of praise and to 
identify future avenues for this potentially important 
area of research. 

Exploring praise within the context of the basic 
course has undeniable pedagogical utility. First, the ba- 
sic course is uniquely susceptible to both positive and 
negative motivational outcomes because of the perform- 
ance nature of the class. When giving speeches or other 
oral performance activities, students may perceive a 
great deal of risk because their behaviors are open to 
public scrutiny by peers and performance evaluations by 
the instructor. Because of the perceived risk involved in 
such performances, feedback provided by the teacher in 
these situations can potentially have substantial moti- 
vational implications. Put simply, effective feedback can 
serve to increase student motivation whereas ineffective 
feedback can lead to performance orientations among 
students (Elliott & Dweck, 1988) which could result in 
higher levels of anxiety (Beatty, Forst, & Stewart, 
1986). 

A second reason why praise should be explored 
within the context of the basic course lies in the possi- 
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bility that teachers may be more likely to use ineffective 
praise in this setting. Because most basic course in- 
structors are aware of the risk perceived by students 
when giving performances, they often attempt to temper 
critical feedback with some element of praise. If this 
positive feedback appears insincere, contrived, or overly 
general (i.e., “This was a really good speech, but...”) the 
result may actually be lower student motivation (Black, 
1992; Brophy, 1981a). In summary, the performance 
nature of the basic course raises unique motivational 
concerns for both teachers and students. Accordingly, 
research exploring the relationship between forms of 
teacher feedback and student motivation has a great 
deal of practical utility for basic course instructors and 
directors. 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Surprisingly little research exists on praise (Pressley 
& McCormick, 1985). The majority of literature pro- 
vided prescriptive techniques for using praise (i.e., 
Black, 1992; Brophy, 1981b), however, those techniques 
have not been supported by research. Other articles of- 
fered theoretical insight into how praise should affect 
student motivation, metacognition, and self efficacy (i.e., 
Brophy, 1981a; Emmer, 1987/1988), however, those 
theoretical predictions have not been investigated. 
Pressley and McCormick (1985) summarized the need 
for investigation by writing “[praise] is potentially a 
great program of research that would be informative 
about an inexpensive but too rarely exploited approach 
to classroom motivation” (p. 99). 

Conventional wisdom suggests that praise is the ex- 
pression of favorable judgment. However, as Emmer 
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(1987/1988) observed, “within this broad concept lies 
ranges of expression from highly affective to simply ap- 
proving, from general and unspecific to focused and ex- 
plicit, and from personal to behavioral” (p. 32). Like any 
other message strategy, praise may be used in an effec- 
tive or ineffective manner. Black (1992) warned that 
“most teachers aren’t trained or coached to praise stu- 
dents effectively. And these researchers agree that inef- 
fective and indiscriminate use of praise can actually 
hurt students more than it helps them” (p. 2). 

Because ineffective praise could be detrimental to 
students’ motivation, “tips” for effective praise have 
been advanced by several authors who concluded, for 
example, that praise must be administered in response 
to specific student behaviors (Black, 1992; Brophy, 
1981a; Emmer, 1987/1988). That is, praise should not be 
general in nature (i.e., “You are doing well in the class”), 
but should be tied to specific behaviors exhibited by stu- 
dents (i.e., “The way in which you studied for the test 
had a positive impact on your performance”). Overly 
general praise, while providing external motivation, 
may not increase the intrinsic motivation of students. 

In addition to making praise criterion referenced, 
Black (1992), and Brophy (1981a) also argued that 
praise must be spontaneous. Praise administered in a 
predictable fashion may be perceived as insincere and 
students may attribute the praise to “the teacher’s pro- 
pensity to comment, not to any special accomplishment” 
(Black, 1992, p. 25). For praise to be effective, it must 
not only be tied to a specific student behavior, but it also 
must seem spontaneous and genuine. 

Brophy (198 la) reasoned that for praise to motivate 
it must attribute success to behavior and imply future 
success from continuing the behavior. By applying 
praise in this manner, students may begin to make 
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positive attributions of their own behavior and exhibit 
higher levels of motivation toward using specific behav- 
iors in the future. If success is not attributed to 
behavior, the praise may not function as a reinforcer. In 
summary, Black (1992) and Brophy (1981a) suggest that 
effective praise should contain the following elements: 

• Sincerity - the praise should show that the teacher 
is genuinely pleased with the student performance; 

• Spontaneity - praise should surprise the student 
and not be viewed as an automatic or expected ex- 
ternal reward from the teacher; 

• Criterion Based - praise should be offered only af- 
ter the student exhibits a high level of positive be- 
havior; and 

• Attribute success to behavior - for praise to work, it 
must identify the student behavior being praised 
and imply that future successes will be achieved if 
the behavior is continued. 

From the perspective of reinforcement theory, praise 
is a potentially powerful motivational tool for teachers. 
Reinforcement theory assumes that “teachers should 
behave in ways which will foster the development of 
feelings of mastery and of intrinsic motivation to learn 
in children who have not already developed them, and 
to reinforce them in those who have” (Brophy, 1972, p. 
243). Reinforcement theory is based on the premise that 
individuals learn behavior by reacting to the positive or 
negative responses from others (see Skinner, 1969). As 
students exhibit positive behaviors, teachers react with 
“reinforcers” which motivate students to continue dis- 
playing such behaviors. As noted by Brophy (1981a), 
praise is one example of a reinforcement technique for 
positive behaviors: 
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Praise is widely recommended as a reinforcement 
method for use by teachers .... Praise is free, and it is 
usually seen as desirable not only because it can be an 
effective reinforcer but because it is thought to pro- 
vide encouragement to students, to help build self es- 
teem, to help build a close teacher-student relation- 
ship, and so forth, (p. 7) 

In essence, praise is a tool used by teachers to in- 
crease students’ intrinsic motivation to enact positive 
behaviors. When student behaviors are praised by the 
teacher, those behaviors are associated with positive 
outcomes and the motivation to exhibit those behaviors 
increases. Thus, theory suggests that praise should be 
an antecedent to student motivation. 

Based on this theoretical understanding of praise 
and reinforcement, it is reasonable to predict a positive 
relationship between teachers’ use of praise and student 
motivation. Moreover, motivation and affect towards a 
class or instructor are strongly related (Richmond, 
1990). For that reason it is also reasonable to predict 
that teachers’ use of praise would be positively related 
to student affect. Hypothetical teacher-student interac- 
tions were constructed to experimentally test these ten- 
tative predictions. The following research questions 
guided data analysis: 

RQl: Is a teacher’s use of praise predictive of stu- 
dent motivation? 

RQ2: Is a teacher’s use of praise predictive of 
student affect? 

RQ3: How do students perceive a teacher’s use of 
praise or neutral feedback in the classroom? 
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METHOD 

Given the nature of the research questions and the 
exploratory nature of this study, both quantitative and 
qualitative methods were used. Statistical analyses 
were used to determine the effect of praise on student 
affect and motivation levels while student explanations 
of their feelings were used to describe the effects of 
praise. 



Participants 

Sixty-four students enrolled in the basic communica- 
tion course at a large Midwestern university took part 
in the study. There were slightly more males (n=35; 
55%) than females (n=26; 41%) and the majority of the 
participants were Sophomores (n=29; 45%) or Juniors 
(n=25; 39%) with only a handful being Seniors (n=9; 
14%) and Freshmen (n=l; 2%). The average age of the 
participants was 20.87 years old (sd=2.83) and they had 
been in school for an average of 5 semesters (sd=1.9). 
The average GPA for participants was 3.06 (sd=.43). 



Materials and Procedures 

All participants were enrolled in one of two back-to- 
back sections of the basic course taught by the same 
instructor. Participants were assigned to either the 
experimental or control condition and were instructed 
that they would listen to a short interaction between a 
teacher and student concerning the student’s perform- 
ance on an exam. The standard instructions indicated 
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